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the top of his voice, "Glory, Glory Hallelujah! Now Lord, 
lettest Thou thy servant depart in peace for mine eyes have seen 
the redemption of Egypt" (as southern Illinois was then called). 

Meanwhile the chairman of the New York delegation secured 
the eye of the chairman of the convention, George Ashmun of 
Massachusetts, and moved that the vote for Abraham Lincoln 
be made unanimous. With that the enthusiasm broke out afresh 
and continued until the audience was fairly exhausted. 

Mr. Daggett and I returned to Milwaukee enthusiastic for 
the election of Lincoln. As the months went on we were more 
and more convinced that the Chicago convention had been 
guided to the right choice at that crisis in our country's history. 

Amherst W. Kellogg 

INCREASE ALLEN LAPHAM, FATHER OF FOREST 

CONSERVATION 

The father of forest conservation in Wisconsin was the state's 
first, and in many respects, still, foremost, scholar, Increase Allen 
Lapham. This quiet, modest man, the impress of whose genius 
was indelibly stamped upon the developing institutions of the new 
territory and state, was wholly self-made and largely self-educated. 
Born in New York in 1811, the son of a civil engineer employed in 
canal work, he became, almost in boyhood, an engineer, and 
this profession he followed through life. His avocation, likewise 
from boyhood, was the pursuit of knowledge, particularly along 
the line of the natural sciences. 

The remarkable thing about Increase Lapham was his 
versatility of mind coupled with his ability to perceive, well in 
advance of his age, the scientific and social desires and demands 
of the future. Thus we find him, still a mere youth, almost a 
century ago pointing to the need for a cyclopaedia of American 
agriculture and proposing a well-thought-out scheme for bring- 
ing one into existence. The thing was not accomplished, of 
course, because Lapham was half a century or so in advance of 
his time, and his project evoked, therefore, no response on the 
part of the public he labored to benefit. Again, Lapham 's appre- 
ciation of the scientific and cultural value to society of the 
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Indian mounds of Wisconsin, coupled with his perception of the 
fact that with the settlement of the state they would rapidly be 
destroyed, led him seventy years ago to make without any 
compensation (although a poor man) a comprehensive survey 
of the Indian remains of the state. Published by the Smithsonian 
Institution, this survey will forever stand a monument to his 
zeal and scholarship . How far in advance of his age was Lapham's 
interest in this matter may be most easily indicated, perhaps, by 
calling attention to the fact that the state's most notable Indian 
earthworks, the famous Aztalan mounds, were permitted to 
pass under private ownership and cultivation for want of a paltry 
fifteen or twenty dollars to save them; while today, after three 
generations, the public is belatedly attempting to secure posses- 
sion of what remains intact of these mounds after seventy-five 
years of cultivation as farm land. 

We need not be surprised, therefore, that Increase Lapham, 
modest citizen of Milwaukee, began to agitate for the preservation 
of our forest wealth far in advance of anyone else, and at a time 
when Wisconsin's splendid forests, the beneficent gift of a thou- 
sand years of striving on the part of nature, still stood intact. 
But his voice went unheeded and Wisconsin spent her forest 
wealth like a prodigal son his portion. What should have sufficed 
to accommodate amply the needs of untold generations was 
slaughtered in the short space of two. Now, with our white pine 
and other splendid timber but a memory, our logging industry 
already become a thing of romance and tradition, with the cost 
of building a national menace, and the scarcity of fuel threatening 
at times to involve a national disaster, we are beginning to give 
heed to the considerations so forcibly advanced by Lapham 
three-quarters of a century ago. 

Lapham's first effort to interest the public in forest conserva- 
tion took the form of a contribution to the Transactions of the 
State Agricultural Society in 1855 of a treatise on the forest trees 
of Wisconsin. It consisted of a nine-page argument setting forth 
the desirability of conserving the state's resources in trees, 
followed by a detailed account of the sixty varieties of trees 
indigenous to the state. 
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The latter portion of the article need not concern us here; 
the former, although a purely pioneer essay in the field, set forth 
about all the arguments that can today be advanced in favor of 
forest conservation. With prophetic insight it forecast the arrival 
of a time when scarcity of timber would become for Wisconsin 
a serious economic factor. "Though we have at present," it 
stated, "in almost every part of Wisconsin an abundant supply of 
wood for all our present purposes, the time is not far distant 
when, owing to the increase of population, and the increased 
demands from the neighboring states of Illinois, Iowa, and Minne- 
sota, a scarcity will begin to be felt. This scarcity may be 
considered as already begun in several of the counties along our 
southern border, where there was originally much prairie and 
open land. In these counties, the annual fires having been 
prevented by settlement and occupation, trees are now springing 
up rapidly in all waste places; and in this way nature is already 
making efforts to prevent the disasters we are thoughtlessly 
bringing upon ourselves by the destruction of the forests .... 
But it would be idle for us as a state to rely upon this natural 
restoration of the forests ; we must sooner or later commence the 
cultivation of wood for the purposes of fuel, lumber, timber, etc., 
or suffer very much from the neglect." 

Despite this early, stirring appeal of Dr. Lapham, nothing was 
done by the state in answer to it. The reason for this inaction 
was suggested in the report itself: "It is much to be regretted," 
it states, "that the very superabundance of trees in our state 
should destroy, in some degree, our veneration for them. They 
are looked upon as cumberers of the ground, and the question is 
not how they shall be preserved and beautified, but how they 
shall be destroyed." 

Here, succinctly stated, we have the pioneer attitude toward 
our forests, and until men should come to adopt another point of 
view it was vain to discourse to them upon the folly of destroying 
our trees. A dozen years later, notwithstanding, Lapham re- 
turned to his self-appointed task. As a consequence he was in 
1867 made chairman of a special forestry commission created by 
the legislature of that year. This commission was charged with 
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the duty of reporting to the legislature "facts and opinions relat- 
ing to the injurious effects of clearing the land of forests upon the 
climate; the evil consequences to the present and future inhabi- 
tants; the duty of the state in regard to the matter; what experi- 
ments should be made to perfect our knowledge of the growth 
and proper management of forest trees; the best method of 
preventing the evil effects of their destruction; what substitutes 
for wood can be found in the state" — and, generally, such facts 
as might be deemed most useful in connection with the entire 
subject. 

The outcome of this legislative action was the production of 
a report of one hundred pages "On the Disastrous Effects of the 
Destruction of Forest Trees, Now Going On So Rapidly in the 
State of Wisconsin." But again, as in 1855, apparently no other 
result than the printing of this report followed. In short, another 
generation of extravagant folly on the part of the people was 
requisite before the voice of a Roosevelt could rouse in them even 
the beginnings of a real appreciation of the situation. By that 
time, however, the forests of Wisconsin were almost gone — 
another case of locking the stable after the equine inhabitant 
thereof had taken its departure. 

We cannot undertake here to review this early report, but a 
few citations from it may be in order. "At the present time," it 
said, "we look over the state and see in the southern most popu- 
lous and least wooded portion, the forests have been destroyed at 
such a rate that they do not yield a supply adequate for the 
wants of the present inhabitants ; and the forests of the northern 
regions, heretofore considered the inexhaustible storehouse of 
wood for the adjoining treeless districts, will soon be so reduced 
that the people must look elsewhere for their supplies, unless a 
better policy in regard to them be speedily adopted." Such a 
policy, it was argued, must come into effect as the result of 
governmental action, since individual initiative lacked both the 
pecuniary inducement and the effective power to secure adequate 
results. 

Interesting illustrations of the disastrous effects of forest 
destruction upon the flow of streams are supplied by the Mil- 
waukee River and its tributaries. "Such has been the change in 
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[its] flow," it is stated, "even while the area from which it receives 
its supply is but partially cleared, that the proprietors of most 
of the mills and factories have found it necessary to resort to the 
use of steam, at a largely increased yearly cost, to supply the 
deficiency of waterpower in the dry season of the year. Until 
this was done many large mills were closed for want of water 
in the latter part of summer and early autumn; while the floods of 
spring are increased until they are sufficient to carry away 
bridges and dams before deemed secure against their ravages. 
The Menomonee River, a small tributary of the Milwaukee, has 
been affected in the same way and to a still greater degree, 
because a larger proportion of the water-supplying area has been 
stripped of its forest trees. Several of the mills that formerly 
found sufficient power upon this stream, have been entirely 
abandoned; others are propelled a large share of the time by 
steam. Down its channel during and immediately following 
heavy rains, great floods sweep along, doing more or less damage; 
followed in a very few days by dry pebbly or muddy banks and 
bed, in which only an occasional pool of water can be found." 

All of the figures of this early forestry report are long since 
out of date; and time has proved erroneous many of the detailed 
calculations employed. Thus, it is argued that wood must 
ever be the reliance of the poor for fuel, since the cost of bringing 
coal three hundred miles or more will be such as to prohibit its 
general use. But whatever these errors of detail may be, the 
outstanding fact remains that to Increase A. Lapham, the state's 
first great scientist, belongs the credit of seeing the need of 
forest conservation a generation in advance of his fellows, and 
of doing his utmost to direct their attention to the problem. 

M. M. Quaife 



